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Editorial 


THERE was a rather remarkable statement made at the Royal Institute of British Architects 
by Mr. Berwick Sayers last month. He affirmed that so far as the recorded issues of the 
reference libraries in the municipal libraries of London were concerned, only 8,880 books 
were consulted daily. This, as the statistical account of twenty-nine public libraries, shows 
an average of a fraction over 302 books daily. To some this may seem not an inadequate 
issue, if all the books recorded are books which the student and the searcher for information 
have used. The point of the meeting at which the remark was made was that the reference 
libraries of London should do more in co-operation with industry, and it was argued by the 
representatives of ASLIB who took part in the conference that our London reference libraries 
should be strengthened in the science and technology departments, even at the expense of 
the lending libraries. The experience of the public librarian seemed to be that few people 
lived in London near their work ; and that they had command of the special libraries in 
London in a way that provincial industrialists had not, and therefore they did not make any 
use that mattered of London reference libraries. The Chambers of Commerce in the various 
boroughs of London consist of small traders as a rule whose main purpose is “ to keep down 
the rates,” and who have very little conneétion with industry on the scale in the minds of 
the ASLIB representatives. In short, the chief funétion of the London public libraries is 
mainly that of home reading. Ultimately the solution of the reference problem may be 
the establishment of one or two great regional reference libraries supported by the co-operation 
of the boroughs. Co-operation, however, is in its initial stages yet, and it will probably be 
some time before such an ideal, if it be an ideal, is achieved. 
* * * * * * 

One or two of our correspondents have drawn our attention to various towns where 
the library service is inadequate. There are, they say, for example, towns in Wales, with a 
quite respectably-sized population, which have a library service which is not only poor but 
which must give a most unfortunate idea of the public library to everyone who comes into 
contact with it. In other places, too, we can imagine that libraries exist which are no credit 
to the community possessing them. It is ridiculous to talk of the library profession, or at 
any rate it is unconvincing to do so, when the hearer knows of such libraries as these. Whose 
fault is it that they remain inadequate ? It is easy to condemn the librarian, but there are 
towns in many counties which have no librarian, or have a person holding that office who 
has no claim to the title, so far as qualifications are concerned. The Library Association 
has been making an enquiry of late, useful in many direétions we hope, but its most practical 
use will be to form the basis of a public campaign for the adequate public library everywhere. 
There is no small difficulty in this, because it may not be possible, or wise, to go into a town 
and to tell the authorities there that their public library is unworthy of the name ; it is, how- 
ever, something that ought to be done in many cases. Has the Library Association anywhere 
a considered statement of the minimum Standard services of a public library? We think 
the answer to this is in the negative. That should be the first step towards the objeét we have in 
view. There should be a brief sententious account of what a good public library is, contained 
in a four-page leaflet which can be broadcast throughout the kingdom. This should 
prove no great task for the clever Hon. Secretary of the Library Association and the official staff. 
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Librarians who sympathize with the effort that is being made, especially in America, 
to make prison life a time of re-creation and of remedy, must have been appalled to read 
the chapter called “ The Parkhurst Library” in W. F. S. Macartney’s Wadlls have Mouths. 
This is the work of the prisoner himself, of course, who naturally sees the disadvantages of 
a life of incarceration more clearly possibly than its advantages, if there are any. At the same 
time, his statements are facts or are not facts, and they deserve the most carefuly scrutiny by 
all who believe that the book can play a remedial part in life. This belief is apparently not 
held by prison authorities. Macartney writes: “ In Parkhurst Prison the library is the most 
incompetently run part of the prison—that is, if the funétion of a library is to supply people 
with the books they desire to read.”” We know that most libraries at some time are subject 
to this form of criticism; a library can supply what it possesses immediately, and as a rule 
it can do no more unless it is a public library conneéted with a Regional Bureau or has its 
own sufficient funds. Possibly a prison library would not have the funds or the conneétion. 
Again, he says—and this is much more grave—*‘ Only after repeated complaints did I grasp 
that the gaoler in charge of the library was, in faét, doing just what most of his superiors 
wanted done in regard to the convicts’ reading, which was to give men as little to read as 
possible” ; and, what is more, ‘ There was a definite official bias against reading.” These 
are quite definite statements which can be proved or disproved without any great difficulty. 
The important fact for us is that Macartney’s book shows that there is one field for definite 
investigation which is as yet unexplored. It is the business of the Library Association to 
explore this field, and we hope that now the matter has been thus ventilated that investigation 
will begin. * * * * * * 


A correspondent has written to us propounding the hackneyed question, as we may now 
call it, of the provision of law and medical books in public libraries. We should be glad to 
hear the practice and experience of our colleagues throughout the country. It is argued 
that the accountant, the engineer, and the trader may obtain the books by which he can 
qualify for his particular work ; but usually speaking the law and medical student are deprived 
of the privilege. The arguments in favour of providing these students with their books are 
as cogent as those for providing any other type. That must be admitted, because to dis- 
criminate against any type of student is to reduce the whole function of the library to a 
partiality which all librarians would regret. The difficulty, however, is that the law and 
medicine can both be used by unskilled people to their own and the community’s hurt. The 
argument that medical and law books are expensive and difficult to keep up-to-date is a sound 
one as far as the small library is concerned; it has no real validity, however, in the large 
library system of to-day. The point that has never been determined is whether this hurt 
which the books may do to the community is a real or an imaginary danger. On this matter 
the opinions of our readers would be interesting to other librarians. 

* * * * * * 

Some of our readers want to know the meaning of the new part of the Library Association 
examination syllabus, the three hours’ paper in the Intermediate Examination entitled “‘ Library 
Stock and Assistance of Readers.” We would point out that what is wanted is apparently 
not book selection but a knowledge of the contents of such reference books as are usually 
employed to assist readers. It is, of course, akin to book seleétion but will, we imagine, deal 
with such matters as how one encyclopedia differs from another, how one edition of a classic 
differs from another edition, and so on. One or two books are in the press on this subject, 
we understand, and possibly from these some clarification of the subje& will come. 

* - * * * * 

We were guilty of an error in our last issue when, remarking upon the opening of the 
Brotherton Library of the University of Leeds, we stated that a doétorate had been conferred 
upon its distinguished librarian, Dr. Offor. This was not so; as is well known to most of 
our readers, Dr. Offor received that honour several years ago. At the opening the doctorate 
was conferred upon Dr. Craster, the Librarian of the Bodleian, and upon Professor R. W. 
Chambers, Quain professor of English Literature at the University of London. 
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The School of Librarianship 


By J. D. Cowzey, M.A. 
(Director, University of London School of Librarianship, University College). 


Yes, that is its name. At least it is a name which everyone knows and there is not likely 
to be any confusion with any other institution for many years to come. We rather like, of 
course, to be called the University of London School of Librarianship, but not the ‘‘ London 
School of Librarianship,” which seems somehow to suggest a faintly patronizing attitude 
on the part of the provinces. 

Being in fact the only institution in Great Britain providing a complete course in librarian- 
ship, the School has several funétions to perform. Its first objeét is to provide a means of 
training young men and women and preparing them for entrance to the profession, thus 
providing an avenue by which those whose education has carried them beyond the normal 
age of recruitment may catch up with those who began earlier in life. On the success or 
failure of this part of its work the School stands or falls, since more than half its income is 
derived from fees and it is the full-time students who contribute the bulk of them. Con- 
sequently a nucleus of such students is necessary for the financial security of the School. 
The seleétion of them however is a difficult task. The qualifications for admission are 
either a good degree at a university or matriculation, but many who have the necessary 
standard of education are quite unfitted by age, temperament or personal characteristics for 
employment in a library, and have to be discouraged so firmly that they give up the idea, 
or, if they persist, must be definitely refused admission. Every year the School has to sacrifice 
a considerable amount in fees, which might reasonably be accepted if it were a purely academic 
institution. Nevertheless, well qualified students in considerable numbers do find their way 
to the school from all parts of the country and every year there are some from overseas. 

In devising the new syllabus for the course of training the practice of the accredited 
American schools, which experience has shown to produce good results, was taken as a model. 
It was assumed in the first place that in the case of postgraduate Students at any rate formal 
education could be regarded as complete and the course could be devoted, as it generally is 
in the United States, almost entirely to technical subjects. Non-graduate students on the 
other hand are required to continue their study of French and Latin and of English literature. 
All students are made to show some knowledge of German in order to pass the examination. 
At the same time the remaining subjects were rearranged so as to allow more time for thorough 
Study and pra¢tice in cataloguing and classification. Praétical instruétion in seleéted public 
and special libraries was substituted for formal le€tures in routine, and a subje& new in this 
country, reference work, was introduced into the syllabus. Briefly, the subjects as now taught 
are the same as those in the 1938 Library Association syllabus, with the addition of German 
and palaeography,and the total number of papers the same as those taken in the Association’s 
examinations. 

The School’s second funétion is to provide part-time training for those already in employ- 
ment. For these the course is made as flexible as possible and qualifications for admission 
are not so strict, except that candicates for the Diploma must possess a school certificate. 
A@ually only two or three students a year enter for the part-time course, and it seems un- 
fortunate that more of the 1,874 assistants in the public libraries of the London and Home 
Counties area do not take advantage of it, or at least attend the le€tures, most of which cover 
the ground necessary for the Library Association examinations. In some cases no doubt it 
is difficult for assistants to obtain leave of absence or to find the necessary fees ; the practice 
of committees varies enormously in both respeéts, and sometimes librarians themselves do not 
encourage members of their staffs to take courses of training. It is of course impossible for 
the School to arrange lectures at times to suit everyone. Assistants in special libraries generally 
find it impossible to attend in the daytime, while those in public libraries seem to find the 
evening more difficult ; but if sufficient applications for a course of lectures are received in 
advance of the opening of the session it is always possible to make special arrangements for 
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part-time students. In connection with the Intermediate Examination special classes are 
generally available. The fees are a serious problem to poorly-paid assistants, but on the whole, 
especially considering that much of the instruction given is tutorial, they do not compare 
unfavourably with the cost of correspondence courses. 

The third funétion of the School, of which much has already been said elsewhere, will 
be to provide advanced courses for those who have finished with examinations, but feel the 
need to study some special aspeét of librarianship. Without the provision of scholarships or 
grants of some kind it is difficult to see much development of full-time work in this direction, 
but one would like to see some effort made on the part of the Library Association to help 
senior assistants to devote a full year to work at the School, where they would have ample 
facilities for the investigation of a subject, with the resources of the School’s library and the 
Association’s library and information bureau at hand and the staff of the School available for 
consultations. In the meantime provision has been made for part-time courses, this year in 
advanced palaeography and archive work, advanced cataloguing, the printing and editing 
of library catalogues, bulletins, etc., and library work with children. Here again, however, 
the response of London assistants has been disappointing, the entry for the two last courses, 
to be held from January to March and from April to June respectively, having been very poor. 
It is hoped that there will be further applications for them, so that they may be held this 
session and that others may be instituted next session. 

In conclusion, I must thank Mrs. Xanthippe for her kind words about the School in the 
Oé€tober issue of The Library World. | always thought that she had the reputation of a shrew 
and that Socrates had a very hard time of it, but evidently she has a heart of gold. Hitherto, 
we have had more kicks than ha’pence, and it has been a pleasant surprise to find that there 
is someone who does not regard the School as an unnecessary nuisance and has the courage 
to say so. None the less, while ill-informed and haphazard criticism is to be deplored, we 
shall always welcome constructive suggestions for improvement in the facilities for training. 


The Approach to Books 
By Norman Tomutnson, A.L.A. (City Library, Wakefield). 


Tue policy of libraries with regard to children has been explained in numerous textbooks 
on the subjeé and to attempt a discussion of the whole field of this work is entirely un- 
necessary. One branch of the subjeét, however, has not been discussed in minute detail and 
this is the Approach to Books. Further enquiry into this is interesting in elucidating fundamentals. 

The child of to-day is introduced to printed matter, I choose the phrase deliberately, 
in three ways, namely, the school, the public library and magazine Stalls. Although the main 
interest naturally lies in approach through the public library, the other two avenues do affeé 
the problem and must accordingly be discussed. 

The public library is the final source of supply in many instances, despite the faét that it 
would be an advantage if it was the first. The school is generally responsible for introducing 
the child to books and in the Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, issued by the Board of 
Education, the policy in conneétion with this is explained. Simple fairy tales are advocated 
for junior classes, a logical and satisfactory choice. For advanced classes in elementary schools, 
containing scholars still under 14 let it be emphasized, are suggested tales of romance and 
adventure, fables and legends and a certain amount of poetry. In the poetry seétion is 
suggested Gray’s Egy, Matthew Arnold’s Sobrab and Rustum, Wordsworth’s Heartlap Well, 
Pope’s Homer, and selections from Shakespeare, altogether a rather formidable list. Although 
this enthusiasm for the literary side of the curriculum is very satisfactory, is there not a danger 
that the school may over-reach its objective in actual practice ? The majority of elementary 
scholars are not precocious and are probably unable to appreciate fully any literature other 
than simple interesting Stories and selections. I venture to think it is safer to introduce only 


* Includes material from a short paper, “ The Library and the Child,” read at a Meeting of the York- 
shire Division of the A.A.L. at Harrogate in June, 1936, 
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simple sele¢tions to any elementary scholar, at the same time introducing him to the public 
library and impressing upon him its importance. The responsibility of moulding the raw 
material then lies with the library, which is probably most capable of shouldering this 
responsibility and producing a cultured generation of readers. 

The ‘‘ Handbook ” deprecates the “ retold ” series of classic works in that they are poor 
substitutes for the original. Although the substitutes may compare unfavourably with the 
originals, they may still have literary value and, moreover, an additional vital quality which 
characterises them, interesting subject matter. To quote an example, Scott’s style is meticulous 
and to a reader without a more or less trained sense of literary appreciation, the profuse 
descriptive detail might result in boredom. This is indeed probable in the case of a young, 
alert, boy (or girl) whose energy and vivid imagination demand aétion. Whereas the aétion 
of a simplified Ivanhoe might be readily appreciated, the detail of an unabridged version might 
suffocate any desire to persevere with the book. For this reason I think the simplified version 
is permissible. The child’s capabilities must always be the deciding factor, and if his assimilat- 
ing and concentrating faculties are not equal to the task of reading an unabridged copy with 
pleasure, I would rather deprive him of it than allow him to lose heart. Give him a simplified 
Ivanhoe and let him absorb the atmosphere. Probably in more mature years he will remember 
the obvious enjoyment he experienced in reading it and will wish to read it again. He 
proceeds, we piously hope, to the local public library, and in the adult lending department 
obtains an unabridged copy. Now, with more years, more experience, more judgment, 
more patience, he will obtain equal enjoyment from it. 

But back to the schools. Referring to the Handbook again, the following passage is 
noted: ‘‘ The children should be encouraged, if their homes are of the better sort, to form 
their own reading circles with the help of friends and relatives, while in other cases the 
younger teachers may well serve as leaders and establish circles in the school buildings in 
the evenings... For the purpose of these reading circles, the officers of public libraries 
may give great assistance, not only by supplying books recommended in the lists of the 
(National Home Reading) Union, but by making its plan of operations known and giving 
help and advice in the formation of circles.” Very admirable, particularly as library circles 
are of necessity limited. But is this theory carried out to any great extent and how often is 
the library called upon to assist? If these circles were extensively formed the enterprising 
library assistant would have an opportunity of supervising the reading, ta¢tfully of course. 
The visual possibilities of these circles are great. The librarian would be in constant collabora- 
tion with the teacher and policy could be discussed, criticised and Standardised. Co- 
operation between the two educational bodies would be factual and continual. Organised 
reading would aid considerably in maintaining interest, and what publicity the library would 
receive. It is a faét that there is no bigger gossip than a child, and chatter about reading 
circles might reach the ears of many potential readers. Simple dramatic readings and per- 
formances could be introduced. In addition there is a host of opportunities for personal 
service, discussing the library and its workings and difficulties, advertising the stock, and 
fitting the right book to the right reader. 

To return for a moment, it is most important that scholars’ reading capacity is not 
Strained, since they fall only too easily into a coma of literary boredom which in itself is 
difficult to cure. There is another reason, however. It is during school years that a number 
of children discover the magazine Stall, that infamous illiteracy with its array of cheap, dis- 
coloured, badly printed, worthless magazines, truly a well of knowledge defiled. One of the 
curiosities of this world is the frequent triumph of evil over good, jerry-built houses, “ scat ” 
singers, cheap magazines. Ridiculous as are these magazines, I do not refer to Boys’ Own 
and similar worthy periodicals, but to the penny novelette type, they are capable of captivating 
a child’s interest and retaining it. There is always the fear that literary boredom may drive 
a child to these magazines as an antidote, or rather opiate, thus causing twofold harm. The 
faét that such monstrosities exist is an accusation against a cultural nation. It is obviously 
the duty of every man to divert attention to suitable literary endeavour. 
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And now it is necessary to touch upon the third approach to books, the public library. 
The foregoing may at the worst be only potential harm, but child psychology is a curious 
thing and libraries would be wise to grasp an immediate opportunity of laying the foundations 
of future culture. Particularly if the frve-day-week is to be one of the things to come, the nation 
must be made leisure-conscious and the next generation must be so educated. 

The first necessities are the establishment of bigger, better and brighter juvenile libraries 
and the abolishment of age limits in order to bring the children into the library at the earliest 
possible time. Increased book stock is necessary of course, including the addition of books 
suitable for the very young. This involves increased budgeting and therefore continual 
bludgeoning of the committee until it can be led the way it should go. Although finance is 
a problem which cannot be satisfactorily settled by the librarian himself, he has the power to 
carry out many revisions of former policy among which I| consider the following to be 
essential. 

First of all classificatory ideas must be revised. Dewey, for juvenile libraries, is obsolete. 
Not only is a simplified version too intricate for child faculties, but the use of Dewey also 
necessitates two sections of books, fiétion and non-fiction, and this is not desirable. The 
modern idea is to classify into broad headings and a simple scheme can be drawn up, excluding 
ambiguous headings as are sometimes adopted. Not too many headings should be used, 
ten to fifteen being a suitable number, and subdivision of the main heads is unnecessary. 
Each class is allocated a class mark. A simple numerical notation is best, 1—10, or 1—15, 
according to the number of classes used. Although subdivision on the shelves would be 
simple, for instance, a se¢tion on Machines could be divided alphabetically into Aeroplanes, 
Motor cars, Trains, etc., the whole aim is simplicity and such sub-division is undesirable. 
The suggested arrangement under each heading is alphabetically by author. I am aware of 
the textbook criticism which may be levelled against this, but bearing in mind the faé that 
each class will only be small, browsing will quickly locate the books on aeroplanes or trains 
which are separated by the alphabetical author arrangement. Moreover, the “ Think for 
yourself ” campaign and the use of the catalogue will obviate this difficulty. More of this anon, 

As a basic part of this scheme, fiction will be classified, as far as possible, and shelved 
with non-fiction in the appropriate classes. The Biggles series would be classified in the 
flying seétion for example. Ultimately, of course, there will be a nucleus of fiction which 
cannot be classified and these can either be grouped together under some suitable heading, 
which must sot be “ Fiétion,” or may be divided into such groups as “ School Stories,” etc. 
As regards book buying policy it is vitally essential to provide a practical sufficiency of such 
books as Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, Water Babies, Peter Pan, Jungle Book, etc. A difficulty 
will certainly be experienced in amassing sufficient literature suitable for the youngest readers 
and as this also constitutes a problem of administration it might be suggested that there is a 
special section of the library set apart for this literature and its readers. Plays and verse 
selections should be stocked to capacity, when finance allows, as these form a very vital part 
of the stock. 

As regards the catalogue, this will be diétionary and will contain cards for a// books in 
one alphabetical sequence. Entries should be as simple as possible, and consist of author, title, 
explanatory note (when necessary), one-word collation, and class mark. The purpose of the 
explanatory note is to elucidate a vague or misleading title. Very frequently of course the 
sub-title will do this. The collation as a general rule should consist of one word—illus. or 
illustrated. Occasionally, and only when striétly necessary, it may be indicated that maps are 
contained in the book. I have purposely omitted any imprint details. The date is the only one 
of value and its value for juvenile books is very doubtful. The accession number must of 
course be given but as it may only confuse the user of the catalogue, it is best given at the 
bottom of the card away from public view. Subjeét entries should be as simple as possible 
and there need be little hesitation in breaking away from a code when it seems advisable. 
To quote a few examples from Margaret Mann’s Subject Headings for Juvenile Catalogues, | 
would not hestitate to substitute Transport for Transportation and Railways for Railroads. 
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Neither would I advocate the use of two headings, such as Nature, Natural History, and Lumber- 
ing, Forestry. The selection of one,in these cases Natural History and Forestry, with reference 
from the other is preferable. Three subject headings, Flying, Aeroplanes, Airships, similarly 
are better under one head, Flying, with reference from the other two. 

Regarding the “ Think for yourself” campaign, this is a vital part of the scheme. Frequent 
talks to children on the use of the library must be given and these are best addressed to parties 
of schoolchildren brought to the library during the afternoon. A good address will not 
only sketch an outline of the work of the library but must also infuse the elements of classify- 
ing sense into the listeners and equip them with the knowledge and confidence to be the 
master of the catalogue and not its slave. A splendid way of achieving this is to tackle the 
problem as a team game. After an explanation of the main classes and the quotation of a 
few examples, a classifying contest may be held between two teams. This takes the form of 
placing minor subjects in the general classes. Following this a cataloguing contest is held 
and this is of more importance. The first questions are simple and deal with locating books 
from any given card. Variations are then made, ¢.g. : 

Find a book on English history ; 

Find a book on Flying by W. E. Johns ; 

Find another book by the same author. 
Much more interest and knowledge result from this spirit of contest. Similar tests may be 
made when any everyday enquiry is received. 

In conclusion, it is hardly necessary to state that any activities in which the children may 
take part are greatly desirable in order to maintain their interest in the library and its work. 
Included in such activities are illustration colleétions and the like. One library has a model 
postal collecting box in which children are invited to leave any written suggestions on any 
topic pertaining to the library. The same library organises circles to fashion charaéters for 
story-telling hours. These are manufactured quite simply from corks, beads, cones, feathers 
and similar materials. Not striétly library work of course, but such aétivities do serve a 
legitimate purpose of retaining present readers and creating new readers from gossip advertise- 
ment. Nevertheless, however many textbooks and articles may be written on the subject 
of Children’s Libraries, the final victory can only be won by the enthusiasm, ability, taét and 
infinite patience of countless children’s librarians. 


Modern Style of Format of Children’s Books 


By Frances M. Witeman, F.L.A. (Children’s Librarian, Paddington Public Library). 
(Continued ). 


THERE is an ever increasing number of children’s authors who illustrate their own Stories. 
This fact has a perceptible influence on the get-up of their books. When authors illustrate 
their own books they tend to the same attitude of mind as the child as regards books ; that 
is, they think of their Stories and illustrations as one entity. It is only natural that an author 
who has drawn the illustrations for his own story should be more intimately concerned with 
the manner in which they are to be produced. Clifford Webb’s The North Pole Before Lunch 
(Warne, 5s.) is an example of the above-mentioned influence. Here the illustrations boldly 
executed in blue, black, and brown, give one the impression of being as necessary to the 
book as the story itself. One feels that the story and the illustrations were conceived together. 
The same applies to the Buffin books (Barker, 2s. each), the Mumfie books (Murray, 5s. each) 
and the Doétor Dolittle stories (Cape, 5s. each). Im such cases as these the author leaves a 
much stronger impression on the young child’s mind because he can influence it by word and 
by picture. 

; "tine thing, perhaps rather unimportant, which children’s librarians do deprecate is the 
use of very light coloured cloth for binding popular books. Two instances are An Exciitng 
Term, by Angela Brazil (Blackie, 3s. 6d.) and Prefects at Springdale, by D. F. Bruce (Oxford, 5s.), 
both very popular school stories. Other examples are L. Bourne’s Radium Island (Oxford, 5s.) 
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and E. Holmdahl’s Rainzy Day Book (Nelson, 3s. 6d.). Not that these books are unattraétive, 
they have all a very pleasing look, especially the Rainy Day Book with its blue lettering, but 
with continual handling by not too clean children, they are fast losing their outer attractions. 

Omnibus volumes appear on the market in large numbers at this season of the year. 
As far as children’s books are concerned omnibus volumes fall into two categories: those 
containing several books by the same author and those containing several books all by different 
authors. The first includes for the most part well produced volumes and the second badly 
produced ones. Lofting’s Adventures of Doctor Dolittle (Cape. 7s. 6d.) and Olwen Bowen’s 
Hepribah Omnibus (Nelson, 6s.) belong to the first. These two produétions have retained the 
charm and individuality of the separate books which are incorporated therein. In the second 
category come such volumes as Am Historical Bus and An Empire Omnibus (Sheldon Press, 
38. 6d. each). Now although these two volumes contain some good stories, their drab blue 
covers are Stamped with cheapness. There are no illustrations, only hundreds of pages of 
print. The only bright spot is the yellow wrapper which announces to the prospective buyer 
all that the volume contains for so small a sum. It reminds one of the cartoon which appeared 
some time back in one of the papers. A man is depicted coming out of a twopenny library 
brandishing an omnibus volume. With great satisfaction he remarks: “ Seven murders, 
and only twopence.” 

Giantland, by Roland Quiz (Joiner and Steele, 7s. 6d.) is an old favourite of Barrie’s, 
reprinted with the original illustrations by Puck. There are still a number of children who will 
revel in the minute detail and humour of these pictures, but for the majority they lack boldness. 
It is a pity there is not more colour in the book ; young children always feel as though they 
have been cheated when the frontispiece is in colour and the rest of the illustrations only in 
black and white. The lettering down the spine (white on dark green) is bold and of a Style 
not usually found on children’s books. Caprimulgus, by W. F. Harvey (Constable, 6s.) has a 
decidedly adult style of lettering on its cover which doesn’t appeal to children at all, but the 
book itself is one of the most original children’s books I have read. 

Noel Streatfield’s Ba//et Shoes (Dent, 6s.) has a charm all its own. The silver dust jacket 
and the green cover with its silver lettering and pair of ballet shoes give a true foretaste of 
the exquisite story inside. 

Faber and Faber publish children’s books of a high standard, but there is always some- 
thing severe in their style of get-up. Sampson's Circus, by Howard Spring (Faber, 5s.) has a 
very plain cover, small lettering on the spine and few illustrations. Again, T. H. Johansen’s 
Henry Against the Gang (Faber, 5s.), a thriller for boys, is not seized upon by boys with the 
familiarity with which they will usually grasp thrillers. Its austere look, despite its reckless 
title, makes them hesitate. Yet everything is good in these books, the print, paper and bind- 
ing, and moreoever they improve upon acquaintance. 

R.T.S. publications on the other hand have a general lack of quality in paper and bindings. 
Their books are cheaper than most other publishers, being sold as prizes. They produce 
Mrs. Hann’s new book, The Red Headed Patrol, for 2s., whereas Newnes charge 7s. 6d. for the 
new William book. One buys a copy of Chapenga’s White Man, by A. T. Werner (R.T.S., 
2s. 6d.) and finds that it has a vermilion cover with a magenta and blue dust jacket specially 
designed to clash with it. 

Yet publishers are paying more and more attention to the style of format of children’s 
books, perhaps realising that get-up counts for a good deal more than just the sugar round a pill. 


To celebrate the publication of the first complete History of the Southern Railway, the 
Company gave a luncheon at the Charing Cross Hotel on Monday, Oéober 26th, to many 
distinguished guests. Each of them was presented with a copy of the work. 


We are now able to announce that the fifth edition of Brown’s Manual of Library Economy 
will be published on the 1st January, 1937. The new edition consists of 612 pages, and it 
has many new illustrations and forms which, with those retained, now number 231. 
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SUCCESSFUL LIBRARIES 


have the neatest, 
gcleanest books 


Public appreciation of cleanliness 
demands that library books should 
retain their new and clean condition 
long after their first appearance. 
For this “REXINE” is the perfect 
material because it gives added 
strength and life to the binding and 


cannot be harmed by moisture, R * 99 
dirt or grease. The many grains 
and colours in which “REXINE” is =~ 
obtainable make it possible to g RAN 

covers for all 

classes of literature. 

Further ago and specimens for BOOKBINDI N 6S 
will be gladly sent on request. 

LC.l. (REXINE) LTD., HYDE, CHESHIRE of D | § T | N CT | 0 N 
I.C.1. (Rexine) Ltd. is a subsidiary company of Imperial 

london aNd DURABILITY 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
MASTERS OF THEIR History. 

The welcome emergence of Mr. Roebuck, at the Worthing conference of the London 
and Home Counties Branch, into the fitful light which beats up professional meetings brought 
many things to my mind. In the far-away days which you and | alone amongst the writers 
of these ‘* Letters ” seem to remember, when Roebuck was the energising spirit of the L.A.A., 
as it then was, he occasionally illuminated the proceedings with some interesting paper, as, 
| remember, one on Newsrooms, when he made a good case not merely for their retention 
but for their reform and proper organization. I should like to suggest to our Editor that, 
whatever may be done in the individual town, little public discussion of newspaper reading 
rooms has occurred of late. If you retort, as well you may, that this is because the newsroom 
to-day is an anachronism, | shall rejoin that that is mere theory. It is an inheritance which 
we may curse but dare not cure by abolishing it ; and as this is so, what can we do to make 
it a centre of light? Think it over, for there is much yet to be said. 

But that is really a digression from the subjeét that was in my mind when | unscrewed 
my fountain pen. Roebuck had just given us at Worthing a long, well-styled and closely- 
knit paper on the worth and objects of 


A Locat COLLECTION 

—a subject which, since it is in text-books, would appear to be trite; but, in his hands, it was 
far from this. He would have the librarian to be master in his own house ; that is to say, 
to him all who would know the past and present of the distri€ should turn in the certain hope 
that whatever is known he knows, or knows of. How far can the librarian do this ? | imagine 
that if 1 were to be appointed Public Librarian of Edinburgh—itself a totally impossible con- 
tingency, so I am at liberty to imagine it !—I should be faced with an entirely impossible task, 
if, as | think should be the case, the librarian ought himself to know his town’s history. But, 
comfort would come, because the history of the very few cities in any way comparable (are 
there any ?) would be a part of national history and therefore the concern of a thousand 
Students, as is the case with Edinburgh; and so | could remain in my rdle of local biblio- 
grapher happily. In other towns | could have a less free conscience about the matter. I should 
be compelled to read all the histories, if there were any, to Study deeds, prints, maps, monu- 
ments, advertisements, play-bills, and the thousand and one expressions of the local civiliza- 
tion. | might even treasure notes from aldermen, tram-tickets (rapidly becoming scarcer, 
these), and lots of stuff which now go down the drain. And, then ? 

Of course you know, none better, Eratosthenes, that the world is being actually cluttered 
up with the collections of 


THe WELL-MEANING INDISCRIMINATE. 

In Brown’s Manua/ | read on this heading, ‘‘ Get everything and leave its evaluation to 
posterity.” That’s a good word, “ evaluation”! I would that I could enter the Wellsian 
Time Machine and see Posterity when it collides with this material ; these otherwise evanescent 
records of the callow, infantile civilization of its fathers. Wont it evaluate with enthusiasm ? 
There is no answer to that question to-day. My contemporaries think it will, and so we prepare 
material for its enthusiasms. Sometimes we have ambitions. I have heard of a London 
library which endeavours to colleé& every book in which a mention of London occurs! | 
have only deard of it; but that absurdity is sometimes attempted by towns in the suburbs : 
I mean they collect every book written, not only by the permanent roosters but also by rapidly- 
leaving birds of passage who have paused in their towns. Is knowledge of some kinds rea/ly 
as valuable as its advocates aver? I do not know the specific gravity of the pyramids ; nor 
do | know the answer to the question propounded at Birmingham: does a man dead weigh 
more than he did alive ? (although I believe Str Thomas Browne provides an answer in his 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica); nor the history of pin-cushions ; and is the world, or am I, the better 
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PHILOSOPHY 
THE UNIVERSE 


“THE NEW LIGHT”* 


By O. C. J. G. L. OVERBECK 


ERE is a book that every 

thoughtful man and woman 
should read, for it supplies an 
answer to an endless number of 
vexing questions, and offers an 
intelligible account of the origin of 
all things, animate and inanimate. 


Every hitherto unexplained 
physiological manifestation, such 
as Sleep, Shivering, Muscular 
Development, Pain, and so forth, 
is brought within the scope of 
a remarkably ingenious theory. 
Even Political Movements, 
Moralities, Crime and other Social 
Phenomena are accounted for, 
and a goal for human endeavour 
is pointed out, a new religion 
formulated that will satisfy the 
scientific mind. 


Extracts from 
Early Press 


Reviews : 


** Sunday Mercury”’ 


Says 
A REMARKABLE 
PRODUCTION. 
*: Swindon Evening The Author. 


Advertiser ’’ says:— 

“Those of my readers who like something 
OUT OF THE ORDINARY 

especially those with a scientific turn of mind, will 

find a problem to keep them busy for weeks in a 

new book which offers a complete theory of the 

origin of all animate and inanimate things known 


to science... In such directions as I have read 
extensively I am unable to see any flaw in the 
argument ... Many things previously beyond my 


understanding appear in a new light now. This is 
a book for men of intelligence and serious minds 
... It would repay careful study.” 


‘* Northern Echo”’ says:— 
Obviously this is a conception quite at variance 
with that of orthodox scientists, but it must be 
said that the author, once one concedes his 
unorthodoxy, has some interesting things of a 
general character to tell us.” 


‘* Wolverhampton Express & Star’’ says:— 

“The author takes in his stride difficult problems in 

chemistry, physics, sociology, and even criminology. 
. . It is matter to challenge thought.” 


K ‘Published by and obtainable from 


METCHIM & SON Ltd. 
8 Princes Street, London, S.W.1 


Price 5/— Post Free, or through any Bookseller 


; 
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or a whit the worse for my ignorance ? Is this not true also of much that modern history 
research digs up from its well-deserved sepulchres ? 
Now this, my Eratosthenes, is very 
Specious REASONING, 
and implies for the librarian an office to which he has no claim: that of intellectual assessor. 
One may have a valuer of property but none of the movements of mind and spirit. The 
job of the librarian is to obtain and to retain, and occasionally to proclaim. He is always, 
in this question of local literature, faced with the thought that it may be wanted, and, if it is, 
it will be badly wanted ; and, if he does not do this work, who will do it ? There is a much 
sounder reason; the truth that almost every day in the average town some sort of really 
practical question of property or person rises which has its answer in the past. Our lawyers, 
ministers, and even our town clerks occasionally, rely upon us in these matters. If, then, 
we colleé, let us do it with a whole heart and not too discriminately. Let us try to be 
exhaustive; and the smaller, and the newer, our area, the more thorough are we able to be; 
indeed, I am inclined to think that a county can never make a complete—that is the wrong 
word, for no local collection can ever be complete ; | mean a satisfactorily, intimately repre- 
sentative—local collection, because it covers too large an area and its centre is too remote 
from its component towns and villages. Moreover, as we have reason to know, town libraries 
are intensely jealous of their local collections, and the heaviest charge brought by one town 
against a county, which reasonably enough asked it to co-operate, was that it was requested 
to hand its local colleétion over to the care of the county. I have been quite surprised at the 
number of 
INTERESTED IN History 

and remember how many many years ago I promised to give my first le€ture in a library,— 
on local railway development; an easy subjeé&, | thought, which would draw just half-a- 
dozen men and a boy. With taut nerves and the sense of impotence which always attacks 
me if I have to speak, which fortunately is not often, | came towards the library ten minutes 


before my hour. Lo, a great queue of people snaked right across the pavement. ‘‘ What’s 
happening ?” I enquired, sure that an accident or some other excitement had caused the 
congregation. ‘Oh, that’s your audience, and the place is full inside already!’ was the 


terrifying reply. And so I have found it. Not that the librarian should lecture as a rule ; 
why should he ? But many of them do it. East and west the librarian is now regarded by 
some as the living local historian, and he seems to become so very rapidly. How long has 
Mr. D. Sieveright Young been in Bournemouth ? But already he is giving leétures on the 
hastory of Sandbourne apparently with much acceptance. And have you seen his annual 
report ? It is a type-written duplicated affair, but it has in it some fine local illustrations. 


Tue L.A. ANNuAL ELECTION 
will be declared before you receive this Letter. A curious difficulty is before the Londoner 
this year, isn’t it? There are only two vacancies, and we have aspiring to them such com- 
pletely desirable men as Messrs. J. D. Cowley, Gurner Jones, J. D. Stewart and Edward 
Sydney—every one of them a man who has a record and would be an asset to the Council ; 
and two of them I must rejeét, although a choice is well-nigh impossible. The fac is that 
London and its environs have too few seats on the Council—remember, the London of the 
L.A. radiates fifteen miles from Charing Cross (or is it fifty ?) and takes in places like Ilford, 
Croydon and Kingston, and there are ten times the number of librarians there than in any 
other area of like size. : 
What would you do in such a case ? 
Vale ! 
St. Municipal Elections Day, 1936. CALLIMACHUS. 


(We do not bold responsible for the opinions of the writers of LevTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—FEditor, THe Lrprary Wor 
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LIBRARY STOCK AND ASSISTANCE 
A Textbook. 


By Lionet R. McCorvin (Chief Librarian, Hampstead Public Libraries; Author of 
“‘ How to Find Out,” ‘‘ How to Use Books,” ‘‘ The Theory of Book Seleétion,” etc.). 
and Eric R. McCoxvin (Librarian, The Polytechnic, London; Author of “ Painting : 


a Guide to the Best Books”). Demy 8vo. Cloth. 256 pp. ros. 6d. net. 
Scope of the Work. 


From 1938 onwards all students for the Associationship and Fellowship 
of the Library Association will be required to pass an cxamination in “ Library 
Stock and Assistance to Readers.” This subje& is new to the Library 
Association’s Syllabus and, as the ground to be covered is considerable and 
ill-defined, students and tutors alike will welcome this systematic survey by 
two well-known librarians who have both had considerable experience in 
reference library work. 

It cannot be denied that this branch of librarianship is of the utmost 
importance as it is becoming more and more generally recognised that all 
who work in libraries should have a sound general knowledge of the most 
useful reference books and be in a position to help enquirers and readers. 

This book, though intended primarily as a textbook for the L.A. 
examination, should, therefore, be of value to all librarians and assistants. 

The authors will treat the subjeé in a strictly practical manner, and the 
exercises and questions given with each chapter are an intrinsic feature. No 
book of this type can pretend to be comprehensive but the authors will deal 
thoroughly with all main types of library material. Few items will be men- 
tioned which should not be found in the stock of any good library, small or 
large. Consequently the book is, incidentally, a sele& bibliography of essential 
Stock. Its chief purpose, however, is to ensure that the student, by actually 
using the material in his own library, shall gradually acquire that personal 
knowledge of the “ insides” of books and that grasp of the technique of 
assisting readers without which he cannot be a well qualified librarian. 


Contents. 


Introduction. 
Part 1.—Material. 


(1) The Book—its parts and methods of 


arrangement. 
(2) Direéories. 
(3) Year Books. 


(4) Diétionaries—General and English. 


(5) Diétionaries of foreign languages. 
(6) General encyclopaedias. 
(7) Biographi 
indexes. 
(8) Gazetteers, guide books, etc. 
(9) Maps, plans, atlases. 
(10) Time tables. 


(11-16) Reference Books on special subjeéts. 


(17) Bibliographies, general. 

(18) Bibliographies—current literature. 
(19) Bibliographies—special subjeéts. 
(20) Periodicals. Periodical Indexes. 


di&tionaries. Portrait 


(21) Government publications. 

(22) Patents. 

(23) Publishing Societies. 

(24) Other reference material. 

(25-30) Important and typical books on 
special subjects (Lending Library 
Stock). 


Part IT.—Metbods. 


(31) The Staff and the Public. 

(32) Reference library enquiry and research 
methods. 

(33) The use of catalogues and _ biblio- 
graphies. 

(34) Recording and filing enquiries and 
information. 

(35) “‘ Extra-mural’’ reference resources. 

(36) Lending library—assistance to readers. 

(37) “‘ Extra-mural ”’ lending resources. 

(38) Conclusions. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell St., LONDON, W.C.1 
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Personal News 


Mr. I. Birkett, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Commercial Reference Library, Liverpool 
Public Libraries, to be Librarian, Scotland 
Road Branch. 

Mr. J]. W. Green, Librarian, Kirkdale 
Branch, Liverpool Public Libraries, to be 
Librarian, Norris Green Branch. 

Mr. A. R. Hardman, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Fazakerley Branch, Liverpool Public Libraries, 
to be Librarian, Kensington Branch. 

Mr. J]. C. Harrison, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Knotty Ash Branch, Liverpool Public Libraries, 
to be Librarian, Kirkdale Branch. 

Mr. T. E. Headon, A.L.A., Librarian, Scotland 
Road Branch, Liverpool Public Libraries, to 
be Librarian, Rawdon Branch. 

Mr. J. B. Jopson, Librarian, Kensington 
Branch, Liverpool Public Libraries, has retired 
on superannuation after 46 years’ service. 

Mr. G. G. McBride, Librarian, Rawdon 
Branch, Liverpool Public Libraries, to be 
Librarian, Knotty Ash Branch. 

Miss M. Murphy, F.L.A., Assistant-in- 
Charge, Banks Lane Branch, Liverpool Public 
Libraries, to be Librarian, Fazakerley Branch. 

Miss W’. Pugh, F.L.A., Assistant, Reference 
Library (Picton Reading Room), Liverpool 
Public Libraries, to be Assistant-in-Charge, 
Banks Lane Branch. 


Library Topics 


The Editor of Tue Lisrary Worup would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 


Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 

first of each month. 

ALTRINCHAM.—At the Altrincham Art 
Gallery the 17th Exhibition of Oil Paintings, 
Water-colours and Drawings by Altrincham 
and district residents, was held in September- 
November. In the Library Journal for August 
is a very brief, but concise, article on “ What 
the Library Does.” 

BRISTOL. — From the Bristol Public 
Libraries come two of Mr. Ross’s beautifully 
produced and comprehensive book lists. These 
deal with “ Crafts for Leisure ”’—the field 
covered is a wide one, including all the minor 
arts and general handicrafts—and “ Printing 
and the Allied Trades.” 

BURNLEY.—The Library Journal contains - 
an article by L. A. G. Strong on “ The Glut of 
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Books and the Gamble of Authorship—Do 
Libraries Help the Public?” and A.E.H, 
contributes an illustrated article on “ Cookery.” 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT. — In the 
Lending Library, by the counter, may be seen 
a bookstack labelled “‘ Youth.” This contains 
a selection of books thought suitable for 
readers of both sexes who are of an age that 
they are no longer interested in Junior books, 
and have not, as yet, acquired an interest in 
books for adults. These books are a stepping- 
Stone between the two periods. The idea is a 
new one and was discussed at the last Library 
Association Conference, which was attended 
by the Chief Librarian. Suggestions from 
“Youth ” themselves will be welcomed. The 
Reference Library, now a separate room, is, 
of course, intended for persons engaged and 
interested in research work, business people, 
Students, etc. Persons under the age of 14 
years are only admitted by special permission 
of the Chief Librarian or his Chief Assistant. 

CARDIFF.—The Cardiff Public Libraries 
have issued short reading lists on “ The 
Centenary of the Birth of Daniel Owen, 1836- 
1936,” and ‘‘ The Peace Movement in Wales” 
—in connection with the International Peace 
Congress which was held at Cardiff from 
June 12th-19th. 

DAGENHAM. — The Readers’ Handbook 
issued by the Dagenham Public Libraries is 
one of the best we have seen. There is a good 
map of the district showing the position of the 
libraries, the information as to rules is un- 
ostentatiously presented, and the services of 
the library service are presented so as to be 
attractive. 

GATESHEAD.—In the July number of 
The Library Record particulars are given of 
over 1,000 books recently added to the 
libraries. 

HORNSEY. — In the Hornsey Public 
Libraries’ Book List, Summer, 1936, as well as 
the usual list of additions, is a reading list of 
travel books under the title, “Adventure by 
Sea and Air.” 

KING’S LYNN. — A short article on 
“ Captain George Vancouver,” by G. H. 
Anderson, is included in the last issue of the 
King’s Lynn Public Library Readers’ Quarterly. 

MANCHESTER.—In the April number of 
The Manchester Librarian, the journal of the 
Manchester and District Library Fellowship, 
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is an article on “ Regional Co-operation,” by 
Mr. W. Tipping. 

MIDDLESEX. — The magazine of the 
Middlesex County Libraries, Books For A/l, still 
continues gaily on its way. As is suitable for 
a county journal it includes more articles than 
the ordinary bulletin. This month it contains 
articles on “‘ Romantic Spain,” “‘ Psychology for 
Everyman,” “ The Seamy Side,” ‘ To-Day’s 
Poets,” and ‘‘ The Schoolmaster in Fiétion.” 

NEWARK. — The Gilstrap Museum has 
added another case of exhibits, and are now 
showing some examples of Roman pottery 
found on Potter Hill, near Newark. 

PADDINGTON. — Paddington Public 
Library is yet another system to issue the 
four-page leaflet list of additions. It is indeed 
a very handy form. 

SHEFFIELD. — Handwork, a selection of 
books for the home and the school, comes 
from Sheffield City Libraries. It is not quite 
so exhaustive as the Bristol list noted above. 

TODMORDEN. — The Public Library 
Journal, No. 19, has an article on “G. K. 
Chesterton,” with portrait, and one on 
“ Psychology” by the Rev. R. W. Wilde. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—The 
new Guild of Library Players, in conneétion 
with the Public Libraries of the Borough, is 
now firmly established. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
has accepted the Presidency and, in his message 
to the members, says: “It is Guilds and 
Societies such as this which are doing so much 
to keep alive the theatre we all love.” The 
programme for the first season is now complete 
and includes the following produétions : 
“Pygmalion,” by George Bernard Shaw ; 
“ The Maker of Dreams,” by Oliphant Down ; 
“ The Rose and the Cross,” by Clifford Bax ; 
“Riders to the Sea,” by J. M. Synge; and 
“The Brontés of Haworth Parsonage,” by 
John Davison. 

For the third winter in succession the Chief 
Librarian of Swinton and Pendlebury has 
formed a class for the unemployed youths of 
the borough. A variety of speakers will address 
the class on different topics and, on Wednesday 
afternoons, visits will be paid to places of 
historic or industrial interest in Lancashire. 

WALLASEY.—Number one of a new series 
of the Wallasey Public Libraries Readers’ Guide 
isto hand. Printed on green paper it is not so 
attractive a production as the old journal. 
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Library Reports 


By Herserrt C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BIRMINGHAM Public Libraries.—74th Annual 
Report, 1935-1936. City Librarian, H. M. 
Cashmore, F.L.A. Population, 1,002,413. 
Rate, 3.1d. Income from Rate, £81,725. 
Stock: Lending, 536,613; Reference, 
439,759. Additions, 79,897. Withdrawals, 
15,453. Issues: Lending, 4,023,218 ; Child- 
ren’s Reading Rooms, 733,371; Reference, 
365,288. Borrowers, 155,174; extra tickets, 


116,230. Branches, 26. 

The Committee feel that the year’s activities, so 
far as they can be indicated by Statistics, show that 
efficiency has been maintained, and suggest that the 
volume of serious reading is Steadily growing. Many 
classes of non-fictional works proved to be in much 
greater demand, but the circulation from all libraries 
and departments was much less than that recorded in 
the previous year. Adult and junior fiction accounted 
for nearly all the deficiency. In spite of the decline the 
figures are almost double those of the highest in pre- 
war years. 62,771 lantern slides were lent out from the 
collection which now numbers some 29,000. 105,267 
items were loaned from the Illustration colleétion. 
The Libraries undertake the major portion of the 
loan of books between libraries arranged through 
the Regional Bureau. Volumes lent during the 
year totalled 4,510. A temporary building to house 
the Central newsroom is to be ereéted, so that the space 
vacated can be used to extend the lending library 
where congestion has now become acute. The new 
branch library at Yardley Wood is expeéted to be in 
use this autumn, and the Committee hope soon to 
provide a library at South Yardley. 


DaGENHAM Public Libraries.—Public Libraries 
in Dagenham, 1935-1936. Chief Librarian, 
John G. O'Leary. Population (estimated), 
105,000. Income from Rate, {10,258. 
Stock: Lending, 45,051; Junior, 15,659; 
Reference, 1,665. Additions, 6,660. With- 
drawals, 5,607. Issues: Lending, 484,998 ; 
Reference, 41,558; Schools, 77,352. 
Borrowers, 26,483; extra tickets, 12,603. 
3 Libraries. 1 Travelling Library. 

After six years of battling with temporary quarters 
and other expedients for carrying on as well as possible, 
the Libraries are now settling down. During this 
period the opening of new buildings and the novelty 
of a new service created an artificial result in figures. 
It can now be seen that ninety per cent. of this work 
has remained constant. In the year just closed the book 
circulation showed a slight increase compared with 
the year previous. The total number of readers remains 
about the same although the personnel changes fre- 
quently. The Council have decided to build a branch 
library to serve the Becontree Ward and thus demolish 
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the last remaining temporary building. The cost of 
this new library is to be met out of revenue in order to 
relieve the Library Rate of further capital expenditure. 
The above Report contains a plan and elevation of 
the new building. The Local Government centenary 
was celebrated with an exhibition of local government 
aétivities which attraéted about 63,000 visitors. 


GATESHEAD Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—soth Annual Report, 1935-1936. 


Borough Librarian, R. Lillie, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 125,022. Rate, 2}d. Income from Rate, 


£6,560. Stock: Lending, 38,990; Inter- 
mediate, 1,372; Junior, 3,428; Reference, 
6,481; Branch, 8,005; Schools, 13,944. 
Additions, 5,364. Withdrawals, 3,284. 
Issues: Lending, 325,081; Reference, 
8,499; Junior, 27,922; Intermediate, 7,809; 
Branch, 139,562; Schools, 227,007. 
Borrowers, 19,898. 1 Branch. 


The growing popularity of the Sunderland Road 
Branch Library was responsible for an increased circu- 
lation from the lending libraries, but a drop in the 
figures of the school libraries’ issue brought the grand 
total below that of the previous year. The success of 
the branch library leads the Committee to expeét that 
library facilities in the Teams distri¢t would be used to 
an even greater extent because of its larger population. 
It is to be hoped that a branch in this distri will very 
soon be an accomplished faét. The work among the 
juniors at the Central Library is suffering greatly through 
lack of accommodation, and any further extension of 
the work is thus precluded. Gateshead borrowed 
71 books through the North Regional Library scheme 
and lent 111 to other libraries during the year. The 
s18t number of the Library Record was a special souvenir 
number in commemoration of the soth anniversary 
of the opening of the Library. 98,362 visitors were 
recorded at the Art Gallery during the year, and the 
Local and Industrial Museum attracted 76,920. 
MANCHESTER Public Libraries—Annual Re- 

port of the Committee, 1935-1936. Chief 
Librarian, Charles Nowell. Population 
(estimated), 748,100. Rate, 4.17d. Income 
from Rate, £104,546. Stock: Lending, 
443,291; Reference, 308,303. Additions, 
73,943. Withdrawals, 58,069. Issues: 
Lending, 3,942,853; Reference, 553,823. 
Borrowers, 130,177; extra tickets, 79,774. 
Branches, 25. 1 Travelling Library. 

Attention is called to an interesting note at the 
commencement of this Report, which points out that, 
to say so many millions of book issues were achieved 
in the past year conveys but little information. It tells 


us nothing at all of the work of seleétion, purchase 
and preparation for the shelves of such books, nor 
does it disclose the many-sided administration of the 
library service, or its worth to the community. The 
Committee have therefore published some excerpts 
from letters they have received thanking them and 
the staff for their assistance, and pointing out the great 


value of the library service. The Committee are closely 
examining the problem of reorganising the system of 
libraries in the central areas of the city, which are slow ly 
being depopulated by the slum clearance schemes and 
by the general trend of the population to the suburbs, 
Some of the main features in the aétivities of the year 
were the six special exhibitions held in the Exhibition 
Hall, which together attraéted over 200,000 visitors ; 
the opening of the extended library premises at Moston; 
the provision of a Staff dining room and canteen; 
and the decision to obliterate betting news from the 
newspapers at all the distri libraries. The “‘ Beckton 
Philatelic Library,’’ consisting of over 900 books and 
pamphlets, and considered by experts to be the fines 
of its kind in the provinces, was presented to the 
Libraries during the year. A new book plate, based 
upon the elevation of the Central building, was 
approved and is now in use. 


RocuDALE Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—65th Annual Report. Chief 
Librarian and Curator, C. Stott. Population 
(1931), 95,590. Rate, 3.73d. Income from 
Rate, £6,257. Stock: Lending, 61,641; 
Reference, 18,038. Additions, 7,426. With- 
drawals, 6,175. Issues: Lending, 571,102; 
Reference, 8,881; open shelves, 20,940; 
Young People’s Room, 6,078. Borrowers, 
23,225; extra tickets, 3,839. Branches, 4. 
Delivery Stations, 5. 

The library service has Steadily increased its 
activities during the year under review and the total 
circulation reached 13,314 above that of the foregoing 
year. Increased issues were not, however, uniform 
throughout the whole of the service, the Central and 
one or two of the smaller libraries alone had larger 
circulations to report. The recent development of a 
housing eState caused an extra heavy demand to be 
made upon one of the delivery Stations. This fa@, 
together with the continued popularity of the branch 
libraries, seems to suggest that the substitution of new 
branch libraries for delivery Stations, would result in 
a definite improvement in the use of the libraries by 
residents in the outlying portions of the Borough. 
The service to the children continues to make headway. 
Cinematograph displays of educational films were 
given in the junior library during the winter months, 
and exhibitions of books bearing on the subjeés 
filmed were arranged with satisfactory results. 125,400 
people visited the Art Gallery and Museum during the 
year. 

SHEFFIELD Public Libraries.—79th Annual 
Report, 1935-1936. City Librarian, J. P. 
Lamb. Population, 520,500. Rate, 4.06d. 
Income from Rate, £46,607. Stock : 
Lending, 48,126; Reference, 50,644 ; Com- 
mercial, Science and Technology Libraries, 
17,468 ; Branches, 143,174 ; Schools, 6,083; 
Issues: Central Lending, 574,513; Branches, 
1,685,997; Reference, 89,656 ; Commercial, 
Science and Technology, 43,970; Reading 
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Rooms, 101,738; Extension services, 
116,615. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 
177,445. Branches, ro. 


Records of the first year’s working in the new 
building show an increased use in all departments. 
The actual number of books issued was 51,347 more 
than in the year before. Of this increase the lending 
libraries claimed almost 40,000. Observation reports 
given by the Staff suggest that other services, of which 
no official records are kept, have had an equally suc- 
cessful year. It was noticeable that a larger number 
of University Students made use of the Reference 
library, while the applications for use of the Research 
room were more than could be accommodated, and a 
waiting list has had to be instituted. The Central 
Junior library continues to attract favourable comment 
from visitors, and recorded an increase of over 7,200 
issues. A subStantial increase in the use made of the 
Commercial, Science and Technology libraries is also 
reported, and the number of enquiries received by 
telephone were 40 per cent. up on the previous year. 
Owing to the attraction of the new Central building, 
and the movement of many hundreds of readers to 
the new housing eStates, the district libraries mostly 
reported declines in circulation. A site has been 
acquired for a branch library on one of the new estates. 
The Report contains three attractive illustrations. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 
Or all the many lists of books published in 


various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. It proposes not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree. 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


BreasteD (J. H.) Ancient Times: a history of 
the early world. Ed. 2. 1935. Ginn. 

The present work incorporates the discoveries 
that have been made since the first edition of 1916. 
The text has largely been re-written and is now some 
eighty pages longer. 


CrirrLewE. (C. R. M. F.) A History of the 

Great War. Ed. 2. 1936. O.U.P. 15s. 

__ Various corrections have been made tothe 
edition of two years ago, and a four-page table of the 
principal events of the war has been added as an 
appendix. 


Dover (Viétor) A Handbook to Marine 
Insurance. Ed. 4. 1936. Witherby. 1os. 6d. 
This book was last revised in 1919 and there has 
been no legislation affecting this subje@ since that date. 
However, the whole text has been largely revised and 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


New and Secondhand 


BOOKS 


on every subject 


Stock of nearly three million volumes 
Catalogues free on 
mentioning interests 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (twelve lines) 


completely rearranged. An additional chapter on 


claims has been included. 


Fay (C. R.) Co-operation at Home and Abroad. 
Ed. 2. 1936-8. King. 15s. 
The present revision of the 1908 edition shows 
little change, but post-war movements will be dealt 
with in volume two to be published in 1938. 


Gisss (Evelyn) The Teaching of Art in 
Schools. Ed. 2. 1936. Williams and 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

In this cheaper edition the chapter on lettering has 
been omitted and there is one additional plate. 


GUNTHER (John) Inside Europe. Ed. 2. 1936. 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

This popular book, first published last January, 
incorporates accounts of every important event in 
Europe during the spring and summer. Spain and 
Austria are especially picked out as important. 
Horrosin (J. F.) An Atlas of Current Affairs. 

Ed. 3. 1936. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 

A series of clearly drawn maps illustrating key 
places and key problems of the world and was first 
published in 1934, revised in 1935 and again brought 
into line with present-day conditions. 

Jones (Charles) “ Solicitor’s Clerk.” Part 1. 
Ed. 12. 1936. Pitman. 5s. 
First published in 1891 and last revised in 1932. 
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Extensive changes in practice have necessitated the 

re-writing of several chapters and this has been done by 

F. W. Broadgate, who has been responsible for revising 

the whole text. 

Spicer (E. E.) and PeGuer (E. C.) Praétical 
Auditing. Ed. 7. 1936. H.F.L. (Publishers). 
215s. 

lo the last revision of 1933 there have been added 
Counsel's Opinion on Mr. Justice Bennett’s ruling on 
loose-leaf minute books and eleven pages of new 
material in the chapter on The Form of Accounts. 
SuTTON AND Sons. The Culture of Vegetables 

and Flowers from Seeds and Roots. Ed. 1 
1936. Simpkin. 6s. 6d. 

rhis book has been in print for upwards of fifty 
years but constant revision has kept it one of the most 
useful and reliable of gardening books. The present 
revision embodies all the recent changes and fashions, 
together with the cumulative experience of undoubted 
specialists. 

THrerawy (H.) Text-Book of Surveying and 
Levelling. Ed. 3. 1936. Griffin. 21s. 

First published in 1920. Revision has been 
imperative by the alterations in the Nautical Almanac 
in conneétion with the change in zero hour. New 
matter has been Insc rted on traversing ; the mass 
diagram ; heights of survey scaffolds ; interpolation ; 
and determination of longitude. 

Tozer (H. F.) A History of Ancient Geography 
Ed. 2. 1935. C.U.P. 16s. 

rhe edition of 1897 is reprinted with the addition 
of 34 pages of additional notes by M. Cary. 

Wyxp (H. C.) A History of Modern Colloquial 
English. fed, 3. 1936. Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 

rhe first two editions appeared in 1920 and the 
following year. The additions now take the form of 
footnotes and thirteen pages of new matter as an 
appendix. The value of the book has been increased 
by the inclusion of a subjeét and word index. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Krasse (Wilhelm) Bibliographie: ein Hilfs- 
buch fiir Bibliotheks-praktikanten. 2., 
durchgesehene u. erganzte Auflage. Leipzig, 
Einkaufshaus fiir Buchereien, 1936. 66 pp. 
2.50 RM. 

his, the second, edition of Dr. Krabbe’s excellent 
littke book written for the Berlin library school, has 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. It 
is a list of the principal general bibliographies and 
bibliographical resources, with an appendix containing 
some of the important general works in particular 
subjects and an index. Naturally the emphasis through- 
out is on German works, which are very fully treated 


WORLD 


England, 
France and the United States also receive fair treatment, 


with careful and easily understood notes. 


but with briefer annotations. A valuable feature of 
the new edition is the concise introduétion dealing with 
the kinds of bibliography. This in itself is a useful 
exercise in bibliographical terminology and elucidated 
at least for one reader the myStery of the difference 
between Schlag- und Stichwortkatalogue. J.D.C. 


(Rosamond) and Freepiey (George) 
Theatre Colleétions in Libraries and 
Museums. An International Handbook, 


Stevens and Brown. 7s. 6d. net. 

Both Libraries and Museums in these days of 
enormous collections, tend to specialise in certain 
departments. It is not always easy to discover where 
these specialised colleétions are and whether they are 
available to the general public. Aslib did this work 
for literary collections in this country and did it well. 
Now we have a specialised guide to the contents of 
Museums and Libraries as far as they relate to the 
Drama and to the Theatre. The Libraries and Museums 
in Europe, Asia and America have been examined and 
all their special colleétions on these subjeéts described. 
The Russian and Chinese seétions, especially, disclose 
great possibilities. The work also contains useful 
chapters on the colleétion and arrangement of material. 


SCHMECKEBIER (Laurence F.) Government 
Publications and Their Use. Washington, 


Brookings Institution. $3.00. 

The author of this volume has supplied a valuable 
guide for librarians and research workers which will 
greatly assist them in the handling and use of United 
States Government publications. 


GENERAL. 


MarsHALi (C. F. Dendy) A History of the 
Southern Railway. Compiled from various 
sources. Illus. The Southern Railway Co, 


17s. 6d. net. 

\t last we have a complete history of the Southern 
Railway, including the development of all its con- 
Stituent companies, from 1801, when the first public 
railway (from Wandsworth to Croydon) was opened, 
to the end of the year 1934. One hundred and thirty- 
three years of continued progress, comparatively slow 
perhaps in some of the Eastern Divisions, but rapid 
in the Western and Central Areas. Mr. Dendy Marshall 
has utilised his great knowledge of railways and his 
extensive colleétions of railway material of every kind 
to their fullest extent in this magnificent volume. 
Many interesting little faéts emerge when the work is 
Studied with the aid of the excellent index, for instance 
we note that the system of slip carriages was intro- 
duced on February 1St, 1858, the Great WeStern not 
adopting the practice until the end of the year (p. 289). 
The ale the practice on April 30th, 1932, 1s noted 
on p. 549. We cannot, however, trace a reference to 
the old Royal Station in the Wandsworth Road, which, 
if we are not mistaken, was considerably used by 
Queen Viétoria in the late 70’s and early 80's 

\ slight addition may be made to the account of 
the opening of the Folkestone-Boulogne service in 
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BOOK SELECTION 


Its Principles and Practice 


By James H. Wearp, B.A., F.L.A., Ph.D., 
(International House, University of Chicago). 


Prefaces by Dr. L. R. Witson, Dean, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, and J. D. Srewart, Librarian, Bermondsey Public Library, London. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work. 


Although the present study of the principles and practice of book selection 
may Strike some readers as rather unconventional in its treatment of the subject, 
it has been conceived and undertaken as a practical contribution towards what 
has been well called “a planned economy of reading distribution.” Even though 
it is practical in intent, however, it does not claim to be an immediate panacea for 
the varied and multiple problems which confront the book seleétor. For the 
primary objeé of this study is not to set up some supposedly infallible principles 
of book seleétion. It is not to outline a hard-and-fast theory or to devise some 
mechanical formula which will preclude the exercise of the individual librarian’s 
ability. It is simply to indicate the contingent fields of knowledge which can 
contribute to an understanding of the problems of everyday book selection. In 
this respeé, the work may be described as a criticism of the methods as well as 


of the principles of the subje&; and in this respeét, it is, once again, severely 
practical. 


Contents. 


Prefaces 
Introduétion. Purpose, Scope, AND PLAN OF 
THE Srupy. 
Part I. 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 
The Social Purpose of the Public Library. 
Chapter I.—Poputar READING AND LiBRARY 
FACILITIES IN ENGLAND DURING THE MID- 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Chapter Il.—Poputar READING AND LIBRARY 
FACILITIES IN AMERICA DURING THE MID- 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Chapter I1].—TRENDs IN THE British PuBLic 
Lrprary MOVEMENT DURING THE LATE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Chapter IV.—TRENDs IN THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
Lrprary MOVEMENT DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Chapter V.—SuMMARY AND INTERPRETATION OF 
THE HistorIcaL FINDINGs. 


Part II. 
THE THEORY OF BOOK SELECTION. 
The Contribution of Related Fields of 
Knowledge. 


Chapter VI.—Tue History OF THE PuBLICc 
LrpraARY MOVEMENT AS THE SOURCE OF A 
SoctaL THeory or Book SELECTION. 

Chapter Lirerary BAsEs FOR A 
THEORY OF Book SELECTION. 

Chapter VII].—TuHeE SocroLoGicaL AND 
PsYCHOLOGICAL BASES. 

Chapter IX.—THe ADMINISTRATIVE Bases. 
PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Part III. 
THE PRACTICE OF BOOK SELECTION. 
The Library as a Laboratory. 

Chapter X.—THe Scope anv Limits oF 
Practica Book SELECTION. 

Chapter XI.—Tue Nature AND PuRPOSE OF 
THE SurRvEY. 

Chapter XII.—Mertnops oF Community Survey. 

Chapter XIIJ.—TuHe Nature AND DEFINITION 
OF THE “‘ Goop ” Book. 

Chapter XIV.—ADMINISTRATION : Book SELEC- 
TION IN TERMS OF REGIONAL CO-OPERATION. 

Bibliography and Index. 


GRAFTON & CO, cFrank Hamed), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell st., LONDON, W.C.1 
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1843. An advertisement of August 12th, 1843, reads 
as follows: 

Boulogne twice — day, via Folkestone. 

Three Hours to Folkestone. 

Three Hours to Boulogne from Folkestone. 

Passports not required for Parties going only to 

Boulogne 

\n experimental trip had been made by the S.E. 
directors and their friends on June 24th, 1843, when 
they travelled from London to Folkestone and then to 
Boulogne and back to London in the day. The work 


should be in every library, as it is an undoubted con- 


tribution to Railway History and to the topography of 
the Southern Counties. R.A.P. 


BAERLEIN (Henry) No Longer Poles Apart. 
With an Introduétion by the Polish Am- 
bassador. Illus. Longmans, Green. 15s. net. 


\n account of the adventures and travels of 


Mr. Baerlein, in company with a soda water manu- 
faéturer, through Poland. The author in his light- 
hearted way gives a very good picture of that enigmatic 
country, as well as a liberal helping of his own views 
on all sorts of subjeéts, and people. There are some 
excellent photographs. 


Brapsrook (M. C.) The School of Night. 


A Study of the Literary Relationships of 


Sir Walter Ralegh. C.U.P. 6s. net. 

\n interesting study of Ralegh’s literary associa- 
tions and influence. Not only was Ralegh a generous 
and discriminating patron but he was a man of great 
wit and keen intellect. Miss Bradbrock shows clearly 
how he influenced such poets as Marlowe and Chapman, 
and that even Shakespeare was in some measure in- 
debted to him. 

Buxton (C. R.) The Alternative to War. A 
Programme for Statesmen. Allen and 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

The danger of most pacitists is that they are 
unpraétical. Mr. Buxton has at least faced the question 
posed in his title in a practical manner, and although 
we may not always agree with him, it is refreshing to 
find some concrete suggestions. His contention is 
that the league has reached its present lamentable 
State because it attempted to uphold a manifestly 
unjust ffatus quo. He discusses the solutions such as 
the transfer of territory with acumen and impartiality. 


Dat (Ian) Sun Before Seven. With a Fore- 
word by Walter de la Mare. Illus. Nelson. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of a young life poetically and delightfully 
told, rich with the touches of imagination and insight 
into human charaéter, filled with quaint conceits and 
sketches and ending all too soon. 


Exvron (Arthur) and FarrrHorne (Robert) 
Why Aeroplanes Fly. _ Illus. 
Green. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ little book to be thoroughly recommended. 

It looks at the aeroplane from three points of view. _ 

The historical—how it came to be invented. The 

practical—how it Stays in the air. And the social— 


Longmans, 


how best ought it to be used. Within its scope, and 
with the aid of some excellent pictures, taken from 
documentary films, it covers the ground admirably. 


Goo.p-Apams (R. J. M.) South Africa To-day 
and To-morrow. Murray. 6s. net. 

South Africa is one of the most important factors 
in the world situation of to-day. Not only is she 
important to the world for the gold which she produces 
but also because she has many pressing internal 
problems to be solved. This book, which is written 
from the standpoint of youth, is suggestive rather than 
authoritative, but it contains much that is of vital 
importance. 


Martin (W. A. Gibson) The Hillman Minx 
Handbook. Illus. Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 
The New Hillman Minx is one of the cars mot 
commonly seen on the roads nowadays. This hand- 
book will therefore be appreciated by all those interested 
in cars as well as by Minx owners. 


(Helena) Beyond the Riviera. 
Woodcuts by Ernst Ewerbeck. Scribners. 
10s. 6d. net. 

An account, historical as well as topographical, 
of the Provence distri€t of France which lies “* beyond 
the Riviera.”” Miss Maxwell gives some account of 
the language and literature peculiar to the distri& and 
of the other features of interest. The woodcuts are 
quite effective. 


Mees (C. E. Kenneth) Photography. Illus. 
Bell. 7s. 6d. net. 


A comprehensive account of many of the aspeéts 
of photography, starting with the history of the 
various discoveries, which were the forerunners of the 
discovery of photography. The author then gives 
chapters on Modern Photographic praétice; the 
formation of the photographic image; tone values 
and their reproduétion by photography. He also 
deals with cinematography and colour photography. 


Our FREEDOM AND Its Resutts, by Five 
Women. Edited by Ray Strachey. Hogarth 
Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ survey by five writers of wide experience of 
the results which have accrued from the granting of 
the vote to women. Miss Rathbone writes on Changes 
in Public Life, Miss Reiss on Changes in Law, Miss 
Neilans on Changes in Sex Morality, Miss Hamilton 
on Changes in Social Life, and Miss Strachey con- 
tributes an introduétion and an article on Changes in 
Employment. 


Tue Poer’s Way. Selected by E. W. Parker. 
Edited by A. R. Moon. Longmans, Green. 


38. 6d. net. 

* Of the making of books there is no end,” and 
it might be added particularly of anthologies. This 
one which i is divided up into 15 seétions with headings 
such as “ The Country Life,” “A Round of Merriment,” 
** On the High Seas,”’ and so on, contains much that is 
very familiar, and a little that might well be given a ret. 
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FICTION. 


Brapsury (Ruth) The Browns are Different. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Murchiston Park, fifteen miles from London, is a 
suburb that is different, and the family of Browns is 
different too. Nevertheless, this personal diary of 
Nancy Brown details very exaétly the loves, hates, 
prejudices, snobbishness and other charaéteristics of 
Suburbia. 


Coss (Belton) The Poisoner’s Mistake. Long- 
mans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 
This crime Story is well above the average and 
the detective work is excellently carried out. 


Cross (Mark) The Mark of the Four. Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 
Daphne Wrayne and her Adjusters have a remark- 
ably busy (if not to say amusing) time in their chase of 
the kidnappers of June Marlow. 


CusHMAN (C. F.) The Bright Hill. Methuen. 


7s. 6d. net. 

The study of Kerin and Carl’s marriage, the rocks 
on which it splits, the struggle between a woman's 
homelife and her career, are admirably told. The 
scene is laid in typical American surroundings. 


Doucias (W. A. S.) Long John Murray. A 
Novel of Northern Ireland. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

For three hundred years the two great Irish 
families, the Santells and the Murrays, pursued a 
relentless feud. The Story begins in 1609 when the 
hero favourite of James I. Started forth on a series of 
adventures which was to culminate in bitter hatred and 
grim tragedy for so many years. A powerful tale 
with a sound historical basis. 


Frome (David) Mr. Pinkerton has the Clue. 


Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Frome has produced another of his amusing 
Studies of the lucky amateur in crime deteétion. Was 
it necessary, however, to christen the famous retired 
aétress Dame Ellen ? 


Murr (Augustus) The Bronze Door. Methuen, 
7s. 6d. net. 


A real thriller. Mysterious white cat, bronze door, 
secret exits, police raids, efc., ete., ad lib. 


Norris (Kathleen) The Flagg Family. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 

In their own domain the Flagg Family stands 
—. Little did Penelope Fitzpercy, a daughter of 
a feckless family, think that a chance visit paid to them 
to sell them an heirloom would influence her future 
toan extent she could not eStimate. One of the younger 
Flaggs falls in love with her and when he lies on his 
deathbed owing to a serious accident, she agrees to 
become his wife, thinking she will be his widow. 
When he recovers she finde she has an uphill row to 
hoe and a long time passes before she adjusts herself 
to difficult conditions. A good novel this. 


PITMAN'’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


A FIRST COURSE IN WIRELESS 
By ‘ Decibel.’ A useful guide to the 
elementary theory of wireless. Crown 
8vo., 221 pp. 4/- net, 


YOURS SINCERELY— 


“THE SKIPPER” 
By C. Barrington Gyford. A varied collec- 
tion of letters written by the captain of a 
tramp steamer to his young friends at 
home. A book to thrill every youngster 
who loves travel. Size 5§ in. by 7§ in., 
159 pp. 2/6 


THE HILLMAN MINX 


HANDBOOK 
By W. A. Gibson Martin. This practical 
handbook deals with models from 1933 to 
1936, special attention being paid to main- 
tenance and repair. Crown 8vo, 106 pp. 


Full details post free. 2/6 net. 
PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


O'SHEA (Prudence) Silver Mountains. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Three girls are chosen out of one hundred and 
fifty for chorus jobs by Ritchie’s Produétions, Ltd. 
They are in very different walks of life and each fulfils 
her destiny to the best of her lights. Entertaining 
though at times somewhat tragic. 


Ruys (John Llewelyn) The Flying Shadow. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 


An unusual novel telling of the life and day-to-day 
work of an inStruétor in a school of flying. The 
author, who is a pilot, writes well of his work, but he 
has also written an interesting love story which rings 
all the more true for its unfamiliar setting. 


RusHton (Charles) Death in the Wood. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

That mysterious wood where all the murders occur. 
Here it is again with the mysterious madman murderer 
all complete. If we have come across this plot once 
we have come across it a dozen times and to tell the 
truth we are getting remarkably weary of it. 

Srarr (R.) Secret Lives. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A new slant on the “ double” idea. Quite cleverly 
worked out when the original plot is accepted. 
THomson (A. A.) Bijou Merle. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 


People have read about Bijou in her later years 
and have clamoured for the Story of her youth. Here 
it is. 
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Went (David) Field Fare. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Miss Jill, who runs a riding-school in the country, 
is so attractive that Timothy Drake, artist and novelist, 
falls for her at once and takes a job with her at fifteen 
shillings a week. He learns to ride and, presto, wins 
races. When Jill finds out who he is the feathers fly, 
but it is all very amusing. 


Wetts (Carolyn) Money Musk. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\nother of Fleming Stone’s successful investiga- 
He certainly had a bit of luck here and there, 

author might 

It is getting 


Lippincott. 


tions. 
but it was a good piece of work. The 
cut out the double idea for the future. 
much too common. 


Whueever (H. E.) Death Calls the Jester. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ihe famous film Star, Cara Yule, disappears, 


leaving behind her parrot, her chimpanzee and inci- 
dentally her husband. The famous amateur crimino- 
logist, Kendal Graydon, has his work cut out to solve 
the mystery, but is of course successful. 
Wopenouse (P. G.) Laughing Gas. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wodehouse has chosen a rather unusual 
theme for his latest book. By a piece of dirty work 
in the fourth dimension the souls of Reggie, Earl of 
Havershot, and Joey Cooley, the child film Star, get 
transferred. In describing the ensuing complications 
Mr. Wodehouse supplies the mixture as on many 
occasions before. Fortunately he knows just when to 
turn off the tap so that the reader does not suffer from 
an overdose of Laughing Gas. 


JUVENILE. 


Downie (J. C.) Galloping Hoofs. _ Illus. 


Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ Story told by an Australian horsebreaker in 
which the life on a cattle-run is told in detail. Visitors 
arrive in the persons of Mildred and Bill, who add 
much to the variety of life in camp and “ bush.” 


Greene (L. Patrick) Trooper Useless. Illus. 


Harrap. 5s. net. 

Trooper Useless soon began to discover when he 
joined the British South African Police that he had got 
a lot to learn. However he —_ his lessons in good 
part and this account of how he became a reliable 
trooper will be of interest to An boys. The book 
is well illustrated by H. M. Brock. Part of the material 
has been broadcast in the Children’s Hour. 


Lawson (Will) The Laughing 
\ustralia, Angus and Robertson ; 
Australian Book Co. 4s. 6d. net. 

Bully Hayes, the chief charaéter in this book, is a 
historical figure who has already been the subje& of 
other works. His exploits in the South Seas are well 
known. The author has introduced him into 


Buccaneer. 
London, 


romance of the pearl fisheries with success and has 


this - 
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produced a good yarn, dominated by Bully Hayes, the 

Laughing Buccaneer. 

Low (A. M.) Great Scientific Achievements, 
Illus. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

A delightful book for boys, containing accounts 
of the great achievements in engineering of every 
kind. Great bridges, floating docks, skyscrapers, 
ele&tric schemes, gyroscopes, the Mersey Tunnel, 
the “Queen Mary,” and other wonders which will 
make absorbing reading to every boy and most girls. 


Rawson (Geoffrey) Sea Gold. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Piracy on the high seas for a cargo worth fighting 
for. But the robbers are foiled by lack of fuel. In 
Steps the British Navy. The punishment fits the crime, 
Highly exciting. 

RicHARDSON (Gladwell) Riders of the Long 
Rope. Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 


Hard-riding, quick- firing Arizona Jack is a hero 
after everv bov’s heart and here is a rattling good Story 
of honest ranchers and rustlers at grips which will 
Stir the blood. 


BLACKIE. An Exciting Term, illus. (3s. 6d.), the new 
Angela Brazil, a laboratory mystery which gives rise 
to thrills at Rillington School. Molly and Meg have 
a thoroughly good time.—L. C. Douthwaite, Yukon 
Patrol (3s. 6d.), adventures in the Far North with 
bootleggers and racketeers, of whom Constable 
Adam Warden gets the better in the end.—Jeffrey 
Havilton, Study Thirteen to the Rescue, illus. (s5s.), 
thrills follow the finding of a metal cylinder on which 
are engraved letters and figures which can be 
arranged in more than eleven million ways. The 
myStery takes some solving but ends in happiness.— 
Sibyl B. Owsley, Brownies All, illus. (3s. 6d.), good 
deeds done by Georgie the Brownie, who slays her 
daily dragon with the best of them.—B. Webster 
Smith, To the South Pole, illus. and maps (3s. 6d.), 
a history of Antarétic exploration by many brave 
men, d’Urville, Wilkes, Ross, Larson, Shackleton 
and Amundsen amongst them.—Three sea Stories by 
the favourite author of books for boys, Percy F. 
Westerman: His First Ship, illus. (5s.), in which 
“Boy Carr” does his bit on the coasting trader, 
“Mary Rumbold”’; Midshipman Raxworthy, illus. 
(2s. 6d.). Kenneth gets himself into hot water and 
out again in less time than it takes to say “ knife.” 
When he gets up against Chinese pirates the fat is 
truly in the fire, but he comes out “ fresh as paint.” 
Captain Flick, illus. (6s.). Again Flick, the retormed 
Pirate! Makes himself Diétator. War is on between 
Guavilia and Vahilia and Tony Graham is quickly 
trained as an air-pilot, and does marvellous flying 
Stunts.—F. V. Monk and H. T. Winter, Advance 
in the Air, illus. (3s. 6d.). The latest developments 
in aviation written in the most fascinating $tyle.— 
Percy Woodcock, Wreckers’ Bay, illus. (2s. 6d.), 
Tony and Jack, the boy friends, get up to the neck 
in adventures in Tony’s motor boat “ Spray.” 

CHAMBERS. Tameless and Swift, by H. Mortimer 
Batten, illus. (3s. 6d.), Stories of animals which will 
fascinate both boys and girls.—lWhere Danger Beckons, 
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illus. (2s. 6d.), sixteen engrossing travel Stories to 
all sorts of Strange places, told by people who have 
been there. 


LONGMANS. Adventures and Encounters, an anthology 


of interesting episodes from the writings of famous 
people. Richard Jefferies, Isaak Walton, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Southey, etc., to Hilaire Belloc and 
John Galsworthy.— Adventure of Travel. Extra- 
ordinary travel and adventure stories by well-known 
writers. J. B. Priestley, Howard Carter of Tutenk- 
hamen fame, Sir Ernest Shackleton, H. M. Tomlinson, 
W. H. Hudson, Peter Fleming, Julian Huxley and 
many other favourites.—Legends and Myths of Greece 
and Rome. An anthology seleéted from the works 
of Charles Kingsley, William Morris, Sir George 
Cox, A. J. Churchill and others. Each volume has a 
coloured frontispiece and drawings in the text and 
they are priced at 2s. 6d. each. 


MORAY PRESS. H. Mortimer Batten, Maskwa the 
Trail Maker, illus. (5s.), a Story of the Great North 
West in which bears feature largely. A real nature 
Story, illustrated with thumb-nail sketches, and an 
effettive coloured jacket. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. Lawrence R. 


Bourne, Radium Island, illus. (5s.), another Story of 
Hugh Munro, Alf. Royston and Angus McNeil 
on their latest hunt for radium in the South Seas.— 
Capt. W. E. Johns, Biggles in Africa, coloured frontis. 
and plain illustrations (3s.6d.). Boy readers are 
already well acquainted with the exploits of Biggles, 
and here he is seen again rescuing young Harry 
Marton, an airman who is lost in the African Jungle 
under mySterious circumstances. 


R.T.S. Ten new titles in the “ Girls’ School Stories,” 
all of them reliable and entertaining, well produced 
with coloured wrappers, coloured frontispieces, 
Stout cloth covers, and offered at the remarkably 
low price of 2s. a volume. E. M. Brent-Dyer, 
Monica Turns up Trumps. The Story of Monica’s 
troubles at school and how she finally wins through 
to happiness.—J. Francis, Patsy at St. Amnne’s. A 
little girl believes she was changed for someone 
else when a baby, but all ends well.—E. Gillions, 
The Double Fours, Four Girl Guides and Four Boy 
Scouts spend a holiday in the Channel Islands.— 
P. Gilmour, The Seven Swans. The Story of the good 
deeds of the Seven Swans who banded together 
to relieve the world of some of its sorrows.— 
Joan Herbert, The Three Halves. The myStery of 
twins and a girl double—D. Langdon, A Wider 
World. Madcap Pat faced with the problems of 
grown-up life, joins the Rangers and finds an outlet 
for her energies in camps and hikes and service 
for others.—E. J. Oxenham, Peggy and the Brother- 
hood. A new Story from this favourite author dealing 
with mySterious secret societies and the ending of 
the feud between the Camp Fire Girls and the 
Guides at Miss Ransome’s school.—D. Twinn, 
Wits’ End. Elizabeth and Philip go on a treasure 
hunt and find more than they bargained for.— 
E. A. Wendon, The Schoolgirl Pilot. Four jolly 
New Zealand girls, in their first term at an English 
school, meet with thrilling adventures in the form 
of crooks, smugglers, secret service agents and 
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LIFE OVERSEAS 
SOME CHILDREN’S STORIES 


THE WIND LADY AND THE TWINS 
By REGINALD CALLENDER. 
Illustrated by HILDA KERR. 
Wherein the Twins visit many Countries. 
Hard covers (8} by 6}ins.) 2/6 


CHOPSTICKS (Third Edition) 
By F. I. CODRINGTON. 
Illustrated by HELEN JACOBS. 
With a Foreword by LADY HOSIE. 
All about China and Chinese children. 
Hard covers (8$ by 6$ins.) 2/6 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER 
By A. M. ROBINSON. 
The story of a Home School for children 


whose parents are abroad. 
Illustrated. Hard covers. 1/6 


THE PRICELESS JEWEL 
By D. S. BATLEY. 
How an Indian Boy Scout rescued from 
danger two little Indian girls. 
Illustrated. Hard covers. 1/6 


All postage extra 


ThE PRESS 


19/21 Southampton St., Fitzroy Sq., London, W.1 


mySterious aeroplanes.—May Wynne, The Daring 
of Star. CircumStances in which Star finds herself 
arouse her friends’ suspicions against her, but she 
clears herself from the mystery of the haunted cave 
and the scheming of her enemies and regains the 
“ Circle "’ of friends. 

“Every Boy’s Bookshelf” Series, each with 
coloured frontispiece, and at 2s. each, contains the 
following titles: H. Allen Beard, Companions of the 
Bush. A Story about Australia by a new writer 
who has the right touch to attraét both boys and 
girls—L. T. Meade, Cave Perilous. A favourite 
from the pen of an author of whose tales boys and 
girls never grow weary.—Arthur Russell, The Caves 
of Barakee, Donald goes to Australia from England, 
and with his friend, Kevin Freeman, runs into 
many dangers and hairbreadth escapes.—May 
Wynne, Diccon the Impossible. A delightful story of 
holiday doings by an author who has a large circle 
of juvenile readers. 


SHAW. Our Darlings’ Treasure House, coloured and 
other illustrations (2s. 6d.). Full of good things for 
the very little ones. Verses and tales and pictures 
galore. Every child would like this book as a gift. 


SHELDON PRESS. Stanton Hope, Son of an Outlaw, 
coloured frontis. (2s. 6d.). A Wild West Story of 
cattle thieves and an outlaw known as “ Black 
Scarf.”,—K. M. Macleod, Brothers at the Brae House, 
coloured frontis. (2s.). Brown’s father marries 
Neil’s mother. Family troubles ensue.—Dorothea 
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Moore, Bab Goes to Court, coloured frontis. (1s. 6d.). 
\n historical romance of the Court of Charles I.— 
F. O. H. Nash, Richenda in the Alps, coloured frontis. 
2s.). Richenda is a delightful girl who helps to 
rescue another English girl from an old caégtle.— 
R. T. Nicholson, Duff and Cobwebs, coloured frontis. 
(as. 6d.). The Story of a long illness in an old castle 
in the Highlands and how two girls managed to 
improve things there.—Michael Poole, The Cranks 
of Marston, coloured frontis. (2s. 6d.). A school 
Story that is somehow “ different.” The word 
“Cranks "’ was used to indicate fellows who had 
made a special Study of some subjeét and had mastered 
it. The Society was recognised and became quite a 
feature of the school.—J. S. N. Sewell, Adventures 
on Wheels, coloured frontis. (2s.). Three boys go 
for a holiday in Cornwall and get mixed up in a 
murder case. 


WARNE. “ The Treasure Library” is well-known 
as a reliable series printed in excellent type with 
good illustrations. Hylton Cleaver’s The School 
That Couldn't Sleep (3s. 6d.) is a school Story for 
boys, and Mary Gervaise’s Nepeta’s First Term 
(3s. 6d.) is a school Story for girls. Gurney Slade 
contributes a new volume on Lawrence of Arabia, 
Lawrence in the Blue (3s. 6d.). Also Round the World 
in Eighty Hours by Capt. Michael Cely (3s. 6d.), a 
flying Story which speeds up the old Jules Verne 
favourite. In “ The Bedford Library” is a new 
Major Charles Gilson, entitled Wolfskin (1s. 6d.) 
and Al Strange Adventure by Katharine Oldmeadow 
(1s. 6d.), a romantic Story with an attraétive girl 
heroine, Jane Wren. F. O. Nash’s Hopefuls Adrift, 
in “ The Magnet Library ” (2s.) and M. W. Griffiths’ 
A Queer Holiday in “* The Albion Library "’ (2s. 6d.) 
are Stories of holiday adventures. An_ historical 
tale for girls, 4 Maid in Armour (6s.), comes from the 
pen of Hugh Chesterman. The scene is laid during 
the Wars of the Roses and this is the first book for 
girls written by this author. The first book for 
boys by Gordon Campbell, A Son of the Sea (6s.), 
deals with adventure in Chinese Waters and includes 
exciting fights with pirates and so on. The 
November issue of The Merry-go-Round contains a 
special article by Peter Fraser on the Shetland Isles 
and is as good a number as usual. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION, 
Oé€tober, 1936.—THE BOOKMARK & EVERYMAN, 
Autumn, 1936._-BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Oé€ober, 1936.—DEC- 
ORATION, Oétober, 1936.—THE LIBRARIAN, 
Oé€tober, 1936.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Oéo- 
ber, 1936. — THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, Oétober, 1936.—THE LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL, Oétober 15th, 1936—LONDON TO-DAY 
AND YESTERDAY, March, 1936.—MERRY-GO- 
ROUND, November, 1936. — MORE BOOKS, 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, O&ober, 1936.— 
SCIENCE PROGRESS, Oétober, 1936.—ST. LOUIS 
PUBLIC LIBRARY Monthly Bulletin, September- 


O€ober, 1936.—WILSON BULLETIN, Oétber, - 


1936. 
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North-Western Branch Meeting at 
Blackburn 


Asout 110 delegates of the 
Branch of the Library Association and thea 
Association of Assistant Librarians met afi 
Blackburn on Thursday, Odober 22nd, undeg 4 
the presidency of Mr. J. W. Singleton, F.L.AM 
A warm welcome to the town by the Mayog 
(W. Coupe, Esq., J.P.) was responded to by : 
the President. 


In a paper on “ The Changing Ideal,” Mr 
Buchanan (Manchester) said that, having donesom 
much during the last 80 years they should nog 
now rest on their oars. Libraries should examing 
their basic principles to see whether they wer 
Still in keeping with the needs of modermi 
society. All men could read to-day, he saidj 
but would the most optimistic person describg 
our democracy as educated ? It might be thag 
our ideas of culture and education were im 
need of very serious revision, while the ing 
creasing frankness of modern literature wag 
making them consider once again the problem 
of censorship, which many had thought to bg 
satisfactorily solved. In regard to the rapid 
unearthing of knowledge, Mr. Buchanag 
recommended an intensified campaign by the 
Library Association of judicious advertisings 
Other needs were personal contact betwees 
Staffs and readers, talks by librarians to clubs 
and societies, and a forward policy in making 
the library a real cultural centre. 


Councillor Lunn, M.A., Ph.D., M.Edj 
dealt with “ The Public Library and Local 
Records,” averring that it was a blot on ouf 
local government service that so many records 
were lost. One important corporation had lo& 
its township records from 1680 to 1750. I 
1928 the Hanworth Committee recommended 
certain libraries should be appointed @# 
depositories for local records, Lancaster and 
the John Rylands Libraries being suggested for 
Lancashire. That, in the opinion of the speakeg 
did not go far enough; much more than wal 
being done could be performed by publig 
libraries. 

Delegates were entertained to tea by the 
Committee of the Blackburn Public Librarieg 
and Art Gallery Committee. 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
. By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 
, the Artists of all Countries, and both and t vers, 
Le past present painters, sculptors, engra’ 
In one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 
names of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands of our own day. 
names. au tion of museums in 
— co-opera dealers in bringing 
Malleit’s Index belongs on the desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 


ari galleries and collectors. 
MALEETT’S means minutes rather than houre when facts on artists are desired. 
Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
EDITED BY 
CAROLYN F. ULRICH 
Curer, Perropicats Division, New York Pusiic LIBRARY. 
of all ee not only as a tool for reference but also as an aid in the selection 
of titles for purchase. The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected 
titles represent the periodicals published in the United States and abroad, especially in — 
France and Germany, which have been found most useful in American collections. 565/- net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fourts EDITION. 

A guide to Literature on a plan which, in three earlier editions, has proved its peculiar value 
to all buyers of books. 

It is an introduction to book knowledge with discussions of editions and their makers. It covers 
the whole field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each 
field of literature—fiction, poetry, drama, essays, etc. British, Russian, French and other Con- 
tinental authors are included. All the books of each author are listed in chronological ord: “ae 
date of publication. Publisher and price are given. 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 
description of the character and details of over 60 prize awards given to books, followed bya 
listing of the titles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
cloth, size 54 by 8}. 6/6 net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the R. R. Bowher Co., New York. 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 
12 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4. 
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